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A NOTE ON STRUCTURAL COMPLEXITY 
Eric P. Hamp, University of Chicago 

[P305. Morphology--Theory. PA378i. Modern Greek--Dialects--Italy. | 

In the case of small form-classes of limited membership and intricate 
structure, it can easily be objected that a full morphemic analysis is as long- 
winded as (and hence, allegedly, less informative than) a compact paradigm or 
a simple lexical listing. In some limiting cases, for pedagogical purposes, 
this objection may hold good. As descriptive linguists, however, we are com- 
mitted to take apart the machinery wherever it shows a seam; in this fashion 
only will we understand allthe structure 

It is precisely in such cases that we frequently find dissimilarity of 
structure in otherwise closely similar dialects. When viewed in the structural 
terms thus disclosed, such forms may also turn out to be far less complex in 
their present system than in their history--a situation which may give the im- 
pression of unwarrantedly great complexity to the historical-minded. These 
facts can be discovered only by complete and rigorous analysis, however onerous, 

A concise example of such an instance is furnished by the deictic pronoun 
forms in two south Italian Greek dialectsl, which have, in general, highly simi- 
lar structures, but which, in the case of these forms, diverge in an interesting 
fashion. 

The forms, as given by Rohlfs2, run as follows: 


Calabrian Greek: 





_ m. f. me... 
Sg. nom. tuto 'this' tuti tuto, tundo 
gen. tutu tutiS (7) tutu 


ace. tundoN3 tutiN, tundiN tuto, tundo (7) 








pl. 


Sg. 


pl. 


Apulian Greek: 


nom. 
gen. 
acc. 
nom. 
gen. 
acc. 
nom. 
gen. 


acc. 





Sg. 


pl. 


Sg. 


pl. 


the 
und 


Let 


nom. 
gen. 
acc. 


nom. 


acc. 


nom. 


acc. 
nom. 
gen. 


acc, 


From his essentially historical point of view, Rohlfs remarks, regarding 


Apulian forms: 


durch stark wirkende Analogie ein sehr kompliziertes Formensystem entwickelt.' 


us analyze the forms and see, in purely descriptive terms, just how complicated 
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nl. 
tuti 


tutoS/N 
tunduS 
cino 'that' 
cinu 
cindoN 
cini 
cinoS/N 


cinduS 


tuso, uso 'this' 
tuna 

tuttoN, uttoN 
tusi, usi 

tunoS 

tuttuS, uttus 
ciso, iso ‘that! 
cinu 

cittoN, ittoN 
cisi, isi 

cinoS 


cittus, ittus 


'In Apulien hat sich durch das Auftreten von Kurzformen 


these two systems are. 


tutes 


tutoS/N 
tuteS, tundeS 
cini 

ciniS (7) 
cindiN 

cineS 
cinoS/N 


cindeS 


tusi, usi 
tuni 

tuttiN, uttiN 
tuseS, useS 
tunoS 

tutteS, utteS 
cisi, isi 


cini 


cittin, ittiN 


ciseS, iseS 


cinoS 


citteS, itteS 


ns 
tuta, tunda 


tutoS/N 
tuta, tunda 
cino, cindo 
cinu 
cino, cindo 
ae i 
cina, cinda 
cinoS/N 


Mf | a 
cina, cinda 


tutto, utto 
tunu 

tutto, utto 
tutta, utta 
tunoS 
tutta, utta 
citto, itto 
cinu 

citto, itto 
citta, itta 
cinoS 


citta, itta 


(?) 





| 


TOES NRT IR TET Ae By em 


(?) 


(7) 








APES Be ON ROOT I TERIOR DA BY I LOTTIE LL SEA 


FR DEIR IE 
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The following seems to me to be the most economical roster of morphemes 
obtainable, with the simplest set of sequence-properties. (Allomorphs in paren- 
theses are 'optional'). 


Calabrian Greek: 





V {tut- oo tund- (acc.)} ‘'this' 

Vv {cin- oo cind- (acc. )} 'that! 

superfixes: 

{—} gen. {’} non-gen. 
suffixes: 

{-eS} pl. acc. f. 

{-a } pl. acc./nom. n. occur optionally! 
{-o0 } sg. acc./nom. n. a 

{-in} sg. acc. f. (base allomorph optional) 


{-oN } Sg. acc. m. 


—_ 


-uS } pl. acc. m. 

{-u} sg. gen. m. and n. 

{-a | pl. non-gen. n. 

{-es } pl. non-gen. f. 

{-o } Sg. nom. m. and n. 

{ -oS/N} pl. gen. (morphophonemics varies with dialect. ) 
f-i } all others 

Total: 13 morphemes (plus 3 optional) 


Apulian Greek: 





Vv { tu- (© u- nom./acc.)} ‘this! 


vy {ei- (» i+ nom./acc.)} ‘that! 
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first suffixes (S, ): 
{-n- + gen. 
{“s-} nom. m. and f. 
S<tt-{ acc. and n. nom. 
postfixes (S3): 
f-S} gen. pl. 
second suffixes (So): 
{-u} sg. gen. non-f, 
{-uS} pl. acc. m. 
{-a} pl. nom.-acc. n. 
§-eS pl. nom.-acc. f. 
{-i} pl. nom. m.; 

sg. f. 
§-o } all others 


Total: 13 morphemes 


Several interesting points of contrast in the analysis of 


emerge: 


{-N} acc. sg.? 


the two dialects 


1. Though both have distinctive accent-phonemes (stress), distributed in exactly 


the same configurations, the stresses of one constitute unitary superfix 


morphemes, while those of the other form parts of a restricted set of mor- 


phemes, each of which comprises mixed phonemic membership -- stresses and 


consonants. Though the stresses in each dialect occupy different morphemic 


places, they both nonetheless mark off a closed set of affixes. 


26 Though the morphophonemes in each dialect occur in almost identical para- 


digmatic places, in Apulian certain of them constitute a restricted set of 





Tee Rea 





Has Monee 


ae nee Saget a 


ee ee 

















AES MOR MRR SE ESOP Re 


TE SONS ONTO ESO EN te 
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affix morphemes; in Calabrian they merely contribute to the substance of a 
structurally undefined group of suffixes. 

3. An excellent example of structural contrast is to be found in the different 
morphemic segmentations that each dialect makes of the 'identical' phonemic 
sequences in the genitive forms cim, cinoS : Calabrian cin- & -u & a 
Cin- & -oS/N & —‘; but Apulian ci- & -n— & -u, ci- & -n—& -o & -S. 
These two forms may or may not have had identical histories (whatever that 
means in a matrix of changing values); they certainly do not now have iden- 
tical value, either formal or semantic. 

The features of selection have been built into the above morphemes and allo- 
morphs by definition. The features of order may be completely formulated as fol- 
lows: 

Apulian: Base (with nom./acc. allomorph optionally shown) 

& stem-forming case-suffix 

& inflexion-suffix (showing gender, case, number) 

& postfix (showing oblique case skewly in one number), that is, BS)S9(S3). 
Calabrian: Base (with acc. allomorph optionally shown) 

& inflexion-suffix (showing gender, case, number ) 

& case-superfix (showing genitivity), that is, BSSp. 

Because of the complexity of the optional acc. forms in Calabrian, a postfix 

analysis gains nothing that I can see in this case. 

Let us now compare the two systems just inspected. In point of number of 
morphemes, the two are equal, or, counting optionals, Calabrian is more complex. 
In point of allomorphs per morpheme, the two are about equal. In point of op- 
tional morphs, Calabrian is decidedly more complex; the number is greater and 


their distribution (which is probably more important in linguistic structures) is 
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ill-defined and asymmetrical. In point of ratio of grammatical categories to 
affix-classes (which is probably one dimension of linguistic 'simplicity'), 
Calabrian again lags numerically and in distribution. In point of number of mor- 
phemes per morphological word, Apulian has a higher score (i.e. more complex?). 
In point of redundancy (i.e. multiple signalling of the same category), both appear 
about even; in Calabrian, case is regularly signalled twice through the superfixes. 
Apulian, at first sight, seems to show a high degree of redundancy, but, on closer 
inspection, this impression, probably founded on the skew scatter of portions of 
the same categories through three different affix-positions, proves to be illu- 
sory; at least one category-dimension of each affix usually carries information. 
Thus the redundancy of Apulian turns out not to be so great. 

It is difficult, in our present state of knowledge, to quantify the above im- 
pressionistically stated comparisons; this is especially so of the asymmetries 


and skew distributions. Nonetheless, we may make an amateurish try: 


Calabrian Apulian Calab. deviation 
Number of morphemes 13 (16) 13 ( +0.23)* 
Allomorphs per morpheme 1.125 1.15h -0.93 
Optional morphs iM 2 +1.00 
Categories® per affix-class 4/3 b/u +0.33 
Morphs per word 3 317 -0.10 
Redundancy 100% 33% +2.00 





Total deviation + 3.20 
*disregarded in the total 
It is difficult to say just what our numerical result means with respect to 


common-sense judgments. But if the dimensions chosen are relevant, and equally so 


(which is unlikely), and if they approach exhaustiveness or are roughly 





z 
a 
s 
* 
5 
t 


PR MeN a oe 


POEYCR, (er ees nen 


Be a 
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representative, we may say that the deictic pronoun system of Calabrian Greek is 





a few times more 'complex' (or less efficient) than that of Apulian Greek. 





In any event, our result contrasts strikingly with the judgment expressed by 
Rohlfs. 


[July 12, 195i} 


1g. Rohlfs, Historische Grammatik der unteritalienischen Grazitat, Munchen 1950. 
2op. cit., $121, pp. 11-6. 


31 reinterpret in morphophonemic symbols, as best I can, the data of this sort 
given (rather haphazardly by way of examples) by Rohlfs: Ne/n/ before V; homor- 
ganic nasal before voiced stops; Cj before Cj, elsewhere.S=/s/ before V; Cibefore 
Cyjelsewhere. Rohlfs' paradigms omit this information. 


when these occur, the acc. allomorph of the base is, as the terminology of the 
labels is meant to imply, obligatorily called for. (Note, in the rest of the 
terminology, that as a label -- and hence as a morphemic entity -- 'non-gen.', 
for instance #'nom./acc'; that is, we set up entities, with labels of con- 
venience, and not functions of Aristotelian logic.) This may seem a round-about 
formulation, but on inspection it seems simplest. I would therefore further 
venture to guess that this accurately represents the mechanics of the direction 
of replacement in these 'optional' forms. 


5It seems preferable not to set up zero postfixes for the opposite numbers, since, 
apart from more theoretical reasons, this would force us to break up the ‘all 
others' morpheme and to add an acc. pl. allomorph -S. 


6Reckoned as four; gender, number, case, deictic-base. The simplest ratio 

would seem a priori to be 1:1, but this takes no account of skew distribution -- 
doubtless an important omission. If that is so, a positive or negative deviation 
would count as a positive deviation from 'simplicity'. 
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AN OUTLINE OF MIDDLE EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR1 


Carleton T. Hodge, Foreign Service Institute, Department of State 


[PB6109. Ancient Egyptian--Descriptive grammar. | 


0. Introduction 2.u.u. j#Nominalizing formatives 
1. Phonemes 2.h.h.1. Participles and relative forms 
Lede Distribution of phonemes 2.l.u.2. spmty(fy) 

1.2 Morphophonemics 2.4.4.3. Infinitive 

20 Morphology 2.5 Nouns 

201 Pronouns 2.5.1. Noun base formatives 
2.26 Gender and number morphemes 205026 Composition 

Zi de Roots 2.5.3. Construct 

Zhe Verbs 2.5. Nominalizing -y 

2.4.1. Verb base formatives 2.6 Adverbs 

2.4.1.1. Reduplication 27s Prepositions 

2.4.1.2. Composition 2.8. Other particles 
2.4.1.3. Other affixes > Syntax 

2.4.2.  #§ Verb classes Sade Label 

2.4.3.  # Verb stem formatives 22. Verbal sentence 
2.4.3.1. Old perfective 3.2.1. Use of verb forms 
2.4.3.2. spgmf forms Jada Noun plus adverb 
2.4.3.3. Imperative 3.h. Noun plus noun 

2.4.3.4. Negatival complement Zelie The particle 'w 


QO. Introduction. Egyptian was the language of Pharaonic and Christian 
Egypt until after the Arabic conquest. Various spoken dialects formed the bases 
of the several successive literary languages during this period. No cl2ar dia- 
lect statement may be made of Egyptian before Christian times. The successive 
stages of the older language are Old Egyptian (OFg), Middle Egyptien (MEg), Late 
Egyptian (LEg) and Demotic (Dem.). The Egyptian language of Christian Egypt is 
called Coptic. Five dialects are known: 1. Achmimic (A) and 2. Sub-Achmimic 
(Ao), both of Upper Egypt, 3. Sahidic (S),which became the literary language of 
all Upper Egypt, supplanting A and Ao, lh. Fayumic (F), the language of the Fayum, 
5. Bohairic (B), a dialect of the Delta, which is now the sole dialect of Coptic 
in use. After the Islamic conquest Coptic was gradually replaced by Arabic. By 
the sixteenth century it was out of colloquial use, though some communities made 
a conscious effort to keep it alive. It is still used in the liturgy of the 


Coptic Church. The following outline is restricted to MEg. 


8 





oa i ii ec ah 





Laila al. ie le cea 














EEE TEMG SIT TREY te RAIS 


os i kee 
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Le Phonemes. 


Labial Labio- Dental Alveolar Palatal Velar Post Phar- Glottal 


dental velar yngeal 
Stops p b t d kee ¥ 
Affricates c g 
Spirants w f s 2 s x y x _ h 
Trill r 
Nasals m n 


Equivalences with the most widely used system of transliteration are: 
q-k,?-3,'-i, €-t, g-d,5s-5,2-58, x-h, x - hb. 

There is insufficient evidence to give precise phonetic values of these 
sounds, but the above interpretation is generally accepted, The nature of | is 
particularly unclear, there being evidence for both (?! and ly L 

There is not sufficient evidence to state the vowel phonemes, and these are 
therefore omitted. The same is true of any stress, juncture, or pitch phonemes 
that may have existed. See also 2. below, 

1.1 Distribution of phonemes. Evidence from Coptic and transcriptions in 
other languages supports the view that only syllabic sequences of CV, CV: and 
CVC occurred.3 

1.2 Morphophonemics. The consonantal writing reflects only a fraction 
of the phonemic loss and replacement. The inconsistency of the representation 
of the gender-number morphemes as suffixes to relative forms and participles 
(see 2.4.6.5) is probably due to the vocalic or semivocalic nature of these 
endings. The suffix -t is very consistently written, while -y and -w are not. 
Despite this, it seems clear that a root final ' plus -y or -w results in -y 


or -w, usually -y. Root initial w- and y- are lost after m- (noun formative) 
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and s- (causative verbal prefix): wrh 'to salve', mrht 'ointment'; w‘b 'to be 

clean', s‘b 'to cleanse' (compare also ‘bw 'cleanness' ), j 
2. Morphology. Only morphemes consisting of consonants or containing 

consonants are reflected in the writing. Many morphemes consisted of vowels or 

vowel patterns, and there were stress pattern morphemes, probably including 

juncture (see, for example, 2.5.3). These remain almost entirely unknown, ex- 

cept for inferences from later vocalized material and occasional reflexes in 

the consonants written (see 2.l:.3). Morpheme types described here are pronouns, 

demonstratives, gender morphemes, a plural morpheme, roots, verb stem formatives, 

noun stem formatives, adverbs, prepositions and some indeclinable particles. 


2.1. Pronouns. There are four types according to position: independent, 


suffix, dependent, old perfective suffix. 


Sg 1 2m of >m 3f Pi 1 2 3 
I ™nk ntk nté ntf nts ‘nn ntcn ntsn 
Ss -' -k -< -f -s -n -cn -sn 
D wi cw én sw sy a sn sn st i 
OP -kw' -t' -t! -w -t’ -wyn Sa -.W : 
Dependent st was used impersonally and for 3pl. I1sg -', uSualsy writter 


ideographically, was probably -i. Suffixes -k, -f, -s are -ky, -fy, -sy 
after dual -wy or sgmty:  ‘ ‘hand’, wyfy ‘hi: two hands'. 
2.2. Gender and number morphemes. 


Noun Verb Demonstrative 


Masculine singular zero w p t 
Feminine singular t t t 
Plural (common) w w n ; 
Dual (common) wy 


N 
bs 
f 
e 
; 





CEST PLE I et 
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For verb examples see 2... Noun examples are nér 'god', nért 'goddess', nérwy 


‘two gods', ncrw 'gods', ncrwt 'goddesses'. Demonstrative examples are: 


msg fsg ple 
this pn tn nn 
that pf tf nf 
this, the p? t? n? 


A frequent indeclinable demonstrative is pw (see 3.l). 

2.3. Roots. Roots are sequences of one to five consonants, three being 
the most common number. Some roots may take both verb and noun formatives; 
others are restricted. For example, wnx 'put on': wnx 'to put on' (that is, with 
the vowel pattern of a verb form, to which a suffix is added), wnxw 'clothing' 
(see 2.5.1). Root with noun formatives only: z 'man', zt 'woman'. 

2.4. Verbs 

2.4.1 Verb base formatives. 

2.4.1.1 Reduplication. Reduplication, complete or partial, is found: sn 
'brother', snsn 'to fraternize', ng 'to ask’, ngng 'to take counsel'; h@g 'to 
be glad', h?g?g 'to exult'. 

2.4.1.2 Composition. Two roots, noun or verb, may be compounded as a verb 
root: ‘s? ‘many, r? 'mouth', ‘str 'to chatter'; wn 'to open', hr 'face', wnh(r) 
'to celebrate'. Verb plus preposition plus noun: wd! 'to push', r 'to', t?. 
'land', drt? 'to land'. These compounds (and reduplicated forms) are not numerous. 

2.4.1.3 Other affixes: s-causative: ‘nx 'to live', s‘nx 'to nourish'; nfr 
'to be beautiful', snfr 'to make beautiful'. n- with reduplicated base (rare): 
ftft and nftft 'to leap', qd', nqdd and nqdqd 'to sleep’. 

2.4.2 Verb classes: 


1. Strong verbs, whose consonants remain constant. E.g. wn 'to open', sgm 


‘to hear', mnmn 'to move', ngsgs 'to overflow’. 
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2. Geminate verbs, with the last two consonants identical: kmm 'to be 
black', m?? 'to see', spss ‘to be noble'. 

3. Weak verbs, having w or ' as last consonant: mdw 'to talk', ms' 'to 
bear (a child)', sms' 'to follow’. 

lh. Irregular verbs: 'r' 'to make', rd' 'to give', wd' 'to place’, 'n' 'to 
bring', 'w 'to come’. 

2.4.3 Verb stem formatives. The verb stem is the form to which the personal 
suffixes are added. Vowel patterns are important but almost totally unknown verb 
stem formatives. Certain reflexes are seen in the writing. A stem wnn 'be' is 
written wn when the vocalization is wVnnV or the like, but wnn when there is a 
vowel between the identical consonants, VwnVn or the like. There are four stem 
types according to the final suffixes: the Old perfective, the semf forms 
("suffix conjugation'), the imperative, and the negatival complement. 

2.3.1 Old perfective. The vocalization of the Old perfective is unknown. 
It takes the suffixes -kw', etc.(see 2.1): fk?kw' 'I was rewarded (fk?)', xnkw' 
'I stopped (xn')', hrt' ‘you are content (hr')'. 

2.4.3.2 sgmf forms. The 'suffix conjugation' comprises a number of stems. 
These are formed by suffixes and vowel patterns. (Some inferences regarding 
the vowel patterns of a few of these forms may be drawn from Coptic and other 
evidence.) The stem form may be followed by a noun subject or by pronoun suf- 
fixes (-', etc. in 2.1, symbolized by (f) below). Most stems may have the 
passive suffix tw. The various stems, using the strong verb sem "hear' - a 
model, are: 


Active Passive -tw Passive -w 


1. a. Imperfective sgm(f) sgmtw(f ) 


b. Perfective sgm(f) spmtw(f ) sgmw(f) 








2. 
36 
’ le 
5. 
6. 


7. 





rather rarely) written distinctively. 





make', 


Reduplication: sgmm(f) 


-—-n- 


-xT=— 


-k?- 


alia 


2.4.3.3 Imperative. 


'rr. 


sgmn(f ) 
sgm'n(f) 
sgmxr(f ) 
sgmk7(f) 
sgmt(f) 


2.4.3.4 Negatival complement. 


tive verbs ('m' 'not to do', imper. 


about it (rs)'. 
2k 


Nominalizing formatives. 


prepositions (see 2.5.l). 


are the participles and relative forms. 


sgmtyfy form and the infinitive. 


Imperfective active 


Imperfective passive 
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sgmntw(f ) 


sgm'ntw(f) 
sgmxrtw(f ) 
sgmk?tw(f) 


plural suffix -w or -y (cf. 2.2): sgm pl. sgmw ‘heart’. 


cludes a prothetic ' in some (2 radical) verb forms: 


m 'do not', tm 'not be'),. 


There are nominalized verbs, nouns and 


(unknown) vowel patterns, -t' for one form and -t for another. 


2.u.u.1 Participles and relative forms. 
spmy 'one who listens (sgm)!' 


sx?w 'one who is remembered (sx7)! 





sgmwn(f ) 


Active stems 1 and 3 may have nominalizing stem suffixes (2.l.h). 


tive sgm(f) shows reduplication in weak verbs: h?' 'to go down', h??; 'r' 'to 


The imperative has a singular suffix -zero and a 
The vowel pattern in- 
gd 'to speak', 'gd 'speak!'. 


The negatival complement occurs after nega- 


suffix with some verbs, no (written) consonantal suffix with most: 


'it is not right (m?‘)' 'm['/k 'r xt rs 'you are not to do ('r) anything (xt) 


For verbs the nominalizing formatives consist of 


those with vowel patterns only are added the gender and number suffixes. 


Other nominalized forms are the 


These forms are not always (are in fact 


The imperfec- 


It has a -w 


To certain of © 
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Perfective active thw ‘one who has transgressed (th)', xprt 'that 
which had happened (xpr)' 
Perfective passive n'sw 'he who is summoned (n's)! 


There are three relative forms: 


Imperfective h?bw 'whom X sends (h?b)! 
Perfective rd'{w]n' ‘which I gave (rd')! 
Prospective xntk 'which you may rest (xn') [ upon]! 


The allomorphs of the gender-number morphemes, as illustrated by the examples 
above, are: msg -zero for prospective relative form, -y for imperfective 
active participle, -w for other forms; mpl -w; fsg and fpl (plural probably 
distinguished by vowel pattern) -t. The msg -y and -w often coalesce with root 
final -' and -w of weak or irregular verbs (see 1.2). The 'upon' of the last 
example is expressed by a preposition plus a pronoun agreeing in gender with 
the 'which' (xntk brs ‘which you may rest upon [br] it [-s]|'). 

The imperfective forms show gemination in weak, geminate and some irregular 
verbs. This gemination is reduplication of a consonant in weak and irregular 
verbs, but in gminate verbs it may possibly only reflect a vowel separating the 
identical consonants. Examples of 'r' are: 

Imperfective active participle ‘rr 'the doer' 

Imperfective passive participle ‘'rrw nf 'the one for whom it is done! 

(‘the one done it is for him [ nf ]') 

Imperfective relative form 'ry' 'that which I (-') was to do! 

2.4.4.2 sgmty(fy). The -ty of the sgmty(fy) form is a nominalizing forma- 
tive: sgm 'hear' sgmtyfy 'he who is to listen'; wnn 'be' wnntysy 'the one (f.) 
which shall be'; sw? 'pass by‘sw?t[y|sn 'those who shall pass by'. 


2.l.u.3. Infinitive. The infinitive is a noun formed from a verb base by 


a vowel pattern ('masculine infinitive') or a vowel pattern plus -t ('feminine 





— 
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infinitive'). Infinitives in -t occur with weak verbs of three radicals ('r'! 
'make', 'rt 'the making'), some weak verbs of four or five radicals ('ngr' 'to 
hold fast', ngrt 'the holding fast'), and causatives of two radical verbs (mn 'be 
firm', smn 'to make firm, smnt 'the making firm'). Other verbs have masculine 
infinitives: sgm 'to hear', 'the hearing'; mn 'to be firm, remain', 'the being 
firm, the remaining'; wsen 'to stride', 'the striding'. Here the consonantal 
structure of the verb and the infinitive is identical. The infinitive is used 
syntactically either as a regular noun, or as a nominalized form of the verb (with 
an object, for example. 

2.5. Nouns. Most nouns consist of root plus vowel pattern, or root plus 
vowel pattern plus -t (2.5.1). Composition (2.5.2) is rare. 

2.5.1 Noun base formatives. The most common consontal formatives are -w, 
-t, -wt: ‘qr 'to be excellent', 'qrw 'excellence'; m?‘ 'to be true', m?‘t 
'truth'; wsr 'to be mighty', wsrwt 'might'. -yt is also found: sb? 'to teach', 
sb?yt 'teaching'. Rarer formatives are m- and -s: zwr 'to drink', mzwr ‘drinking 
place'; sm‘ 'Upper Egypt', sm‘s 'a certain crown of Upper Egypt'. See also 2.l.h. 

2.5.2 Composition. Two noun roots, two verb roots, or a noun root and a 
verb root, occur as compounds: bnr 'to be pteasant', 'r' 'to do', bnr'r' 'one who 
does pleasant things' (this word is probably a participle); wn 'to be', m?‘ 
'to be true', wnm?‘ 'righteousness'. Some morphemes occur frequently as first, 
members of compounds: tp - tpr? ‘utterance (r? 'mouth'), tphsb ‘calculation, 
right order' (hsb 'to calculate’). bw - bwm?’ 'truth' (m?‘ 'to be true'), bw'gqr 
‘excellence'. One of these, nt, is apparently the preposition n 'to' [probably 


plus -y nominalizer, 2.5.) plus -t: nt‘ ‘custom (‘ 'action'), nthtr 'chariotry' 


(htr 'team'), nt‘6 'six-ness'. 
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2.5.3 Construct. A very frequent formation is the combination of two nouns 
with primary stress on the second: hm ‘servant', ner ‘god', hmncr 'priest'; s? 
'son', r‘ 'Re (the sun-God)', s?r‘ 'son of Re'. The second member of a construct 
may be a suffix pronoun: hmf ‘his servant', s?s ‘her son'. This construction, 
involving as it apparently does stress and juncture, should probably be dealt 
with on the syntactic level. 

2.5.) Nominalizing -y. Nouns and prepositions may have the nominalizing 
suffix -y ('pertaining to' or the like). The noun gender-number morphemes are 
then added: sxt 'field', sxty 'peasant’, sxtyw ‘peasants’, ner 'god', nery 
‘divine one'. Prepositions: hr ‘over, on', hry ‘he who is over or on', hryw 3 
"bedouin' ('they upon the sand [5‘]'); m 'in', 'my ‘he who is in', f. 'myt, pl. 
'myw; r 'to', 'ry 'the one pertaining to' (see 2.7 for the '- of ‘my and 'ry); 


n to, for', ny 'the one pertaining to' (the -y of ny is almost never written), f. 
nt (nyt?), pl. nw (nyw?). 

fhe relative pronoun is a form in -y: m. nty, pl. ntyw, f. ntt 'who, which’, 
as is the negative relative 'wty '(the one) who is not’. 

2.6 Adverbs are indeclinable particles: ‘7? ‘here’, gr ‘also’, ca ‘vihbwe, 
to where'. Some are formed from prepositions: ‘m ‘there! and mm ‘therein’ (m 
‘in'), xftw 'accordingly' (xft ‘according to'); some from nouns: ‘?w ‘greatly’ 
(‘? 'large'). As nouns may be used adverbialiy, it is questionable whether such 
forms as ‘%w or ‘8? 'often' (‘8% 'many') are actually adverbs. 

2.7 Prepositions. Some frequent prepositions are: n 'to, for (a person); 
at, in (a time limit)', etc., hr 'upon, from, at on account of', etc., xr ‘under, 
with', xr 'with, near or to (someone)', etc., 'n 'by' (agent), xft 'in fromt of, 


according to', etc., m' 'like', hn’ 'with', h? ‘behind’, xnt ‘in front of, among’, 


The vocalization of prepositions before pronoun suffixes was different 


tp ‘upon'. 
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than the vocalization before nouns. This is reflected by the prefixing of '- to 
two prepositions: m ‘in', 'mf 'in him'; r 'to', 'rf 'to him' (the '- is less 
consistently written with r). Compare nominalized 'my and 'ry (2.5.4), also re- 
flecting a vowel before m and r. 

2.8. There are also other particles which must be defined syntactically, 
including various conjunctions such as the negative n, nn. The particle 'w 
functions as an auxiliary verb (3.5). 

3. Syntax. The major sentence patterns dre label, verbal sentence, noun 
plus adverb, noun plus noun. Within each patternthe position of a noun may be 
taken by a nominalized form or by a pronoun. As some of the nominalized forms 
may have objects, clauses frequently perform a nominal function. Verbal sentences 
and prepositional phrases are occasionally used as nouns (with supra-segmental 
nominalizers?). An understanding of the use of nominalized forms reduces much 
of Egyptian syntax to comparatively simple formulae. 

3.1. Label. A label may be a noun or its equivalent: b't 'honey' (label 
on pictured jar), szp 'nw n x%swt ‘accepting (szp, a participle) the tribute of 
foreign lands' (over a tomb scene). Apposition may be carried on almost indefi- 
nitely: hmzr sgm sprw m x? cfty 'n rp‘ ty h?ty’ sgiwty b'ty smr w‘ty ‘t mry ner 
‘myr? hwt wrwt 6 r? shrr mt? r erf sm, etc. etc. 'a sitting to hear petitions in 
the hall of the vizier by the prince, treasurer of the king of Lower Egypt, 
confidential companion, father and beloved of the god, overseer of the six great 
houses of justice, advocate bringing peace to the entire land, sem priest, etc.' 
(partial title from the tomb of Rekhmire./' Relative form as label: rdytnf nsn 
hrs 'what (-t-) he (-f) gave (rdy-n-) to (n-) them (-sn) for (hr) it (-s)', pre- 


ceding a list of the items. 
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3.2. Verbal sentence. The most common pattern is Verb - Subject - Objects - 
Adverb. The subject may be a noun or a suffix pronoun: rd! h?ty’ t? n hqr ‘the 
prince (h?ty’) gives (rd') bread (t?) to (n) the hungry (har)'. rd'nf w' m r?f 
"he (-f) placed (rd'-n-) me (w') in (m) his (-f) mouth (r?)'. wsbn’ nf st 'I (-') 
answered (wSb-n) him (n-f) it (st)'. The dependent pronoun (w' and st above) is 
used as the direct object of a verb. The indirect object is n plus noun, nominaiized 
form, or pronoun. As to order of occurrence of subjectsand objects, a suffix pro- 


noun has precedence over (comes before) a dependent pronoun, a dependent pronouw:. 


over a noun. 

Imperative: m? w' ‘look at me’, 

Any noun in these sequences could be replaced by another noun form (compound 
noun, construct), an appositive construction (nouns in apposition, a noun and pro- 
noun in apposition, nominalized forms ir apposition), or a nominalized form. Ex- 
amples are: Construct: sx?n' mwt mwt’ ‘I (-') remembered (sx?-n-) the mother 
(mwt) of my (-') mother’. Nominaiized ny phrases, X ny Y X the one pertaining 
to Y', are often equivalent in meaning to constructs (mwt ro mvc wouls ve p.ssi-~ 
ble above). These are here considered as completeiy different constructions, Th 
ny form is in apposition to the preceding noun. The noun fosicwing ny is the 
object of the preposition n in the ny. m??f ?@w niw! sxty pn ‘he saw the asses 
(‘?w) of (n{[w! the ones pertaining to) this (pn) peasant (sxty)'. Ocher examples 
of appositives: 'r' nk hrysf nb nnnsw 'bk 'may Arsaphes, lord (nb) of Hera- 
cleopolis Magna (nnnsw) do what you wish’ (do 'r', for you n-k, your heart ‘'b-x). 
(hrysf ‘arsaphes' is preposition hr ‘upon', nominalizer -y, s ‘lake’, -f 'ms': 


‘he who is upon his lake’. ! Nb nnnsw ‘iord of H. M.' is a construct in apposition to 


hrysf . 'r m@?k hrs wee ‘if ('r) you (-k) see (m??) her (-s) face (hr) green 


(w?g)’; weg is here a participle or an Old Perfective. 
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Nominalized form in noun position. Participle: h#?7?s m‘ 'rrsyr xrncr ‘it 
(-s, referring to Truth) goes down (h??) to (r) the necropolis (xrncr) with (m) 
him who does ('rr) it (sy)'. Relative form as object of verb: nn sp 'r'' gdtns 
'I (-') will never (nn sp) do ('r') what (-t-) she (-s) said (gd-n-)'. A rela- 
tive form is never the object of a preposition. The relative form is in apposi- 
tion both to the antecedent and to a suffix pronoun in its own clause which is 
the object of the appropriate preposition: mx?t tw nt r‘ f?'tf m?‘t 'ms 'this 
(tw) balance (mx?t) of (nt) Re in which ('m-s 'in it ', in apposition to f?'t) 
he weighs (f7') Truth'; x?st nbt rwtn' rs ‘every (nbt) foreign country (x%st) 
to which I went' ('which I went' rw-t-n-', 'to it) r-s); see also 2.h.h. 

3.2.1 Use of verb forms. The following examples illustrate the use of the 
verb forms in 2.l.3.2. 

la. The Imperfective sgm(f) is used of affirmative imperfective action 
(past, present, future). xdd' xr 'nws n nsw Enw rnpt 'I used to sail downstream 
(xdd) to the king(nsw) with (xr) its tribute ('nw) every (cnw) year (rnpt)'. 
Passive sgmtw(f): ddtw htpner pn mb?h twt pn 'this (pn) offering (htpner) shall 
be placed (dd from rd') in front of (mb?h ) this statue (twt)'. 

lb. The Perfective sgm(f) is used in affirmative and negative perfective 
action (past, present, future): m?k prk 'you will see (m?) your house (pr)'. 
With negative n it usually refers to the past: n m?' m'ty srw pn 'I've never — 
seen (m7?) the like (m'ty) of this goose (srw)'. With negative nn it is future: 
nn sngf 'he won't be afraid'. Passive: n sx?t(w| sf ‘yesterday (sf) is not re- 
membered (sx3?)'. Passive in -w: The passive sgmw(f) is used of affirmative 
(rarely negative) perfective action (past, present, future). The -w is rarely 
written. ‘'w rd'w nk G@w 'breath (¢?w) has been given (rd'-w) to you (n-k); 


snfrw k#?t tn 'this construction (k?t) was made beautiful (snfr-w)'. 
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2. The reduplicated sgmn(f) is rare. It is used like the passive sgmw(f): 
n nhmm tpf m‘f 'his head (tp) is not (n) taken (nhm-m) from (m‘) him'. 

3. The sgmn(f) form refers to the past when affirmative: rd'nf n' mw ‘he 
gave (rd'-n-) me (n-') water'. The passive sgmntw(f) is rare but occurs: sdnt[w If 
n' 'it (-f) was read aloud (sd-n-tw-) to me (n-')'. The negative n sgmn(f) usu- 
ally refers tothe present or future, imperfective: 'nk xnn n wrdnf 'I ('nk) am 
one who rows (xnn - participle) and doesn't get tired (wrd-n-f 'he doesn't tire')'. 

h. The sgm'n(f) indicates a result or sequel: gd'n sxty pn 'then this 
peasant said (gd-'n)'; rd''nk grtk hrf 'then you shall lay (rd'-'n-k) your hand 
(grt) on him (hr-f)'. 

5S. The sgmxr(f), passive sgmrtw(f), indicates result, sequel or injunc- 
tion: rd'xrtlw if hr gsf w' 'he is to be placed (rd'-xr-tw-f) on (hr) his (one - 
w') side (gs)'; wrdxr 'bf xrs ‘and so his heart ('bd) is tired (wrd) because of 
it (xr-s)'. 

6. The s gmk? (f ) indicates a future result or expectation: h'k?sn m?sn tw 
'they will (certainly) rejoice (h‘'-k?-sn) when they see (m?-sn) you (tw).' 

7. The sgmt(f) indicates time antecedent to that of a preceding or following 
verb. It most frequently occurs after n 'not' or a preposition (such as m 'when, 
after', r 'to, until', xft 'when, after'): sdt! g? sxprn' xt 'I took (sd-t-' ) a 
fire stick (g?) and made (s-xpr-n-' - I caused to become) a fire (xt)'; we haf 
S?d mr pn mxt gmtf sw -bgw m 'nrw 'his majesty (hm-f) ordered (we) this canal (mr) 
to be dug (Std) [out | afier (mxt) he had found (gm-t-f) it (sw) stopped up (gb?@w) 
with (m) stones ('nrw)'. 

3.3. Noun plus adverb. xryw 'm 'the enemies are there ('m)'. A preposi- 


tional phrase is equivalent to an adverb and may replace it here: xrtk m prk ‘your 


rations (xrt) are in your house (pr-k)'. The preposition m may also be a sign 
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of equivalence: pssw m ‘wnw 'the apportioner is a spoiler'. A good example of 
nominalized forms (here participles) replacing nouns in this construction is: dd 
hr m ddw nf hr 'the one who used to give orders is [now! the one to whom orders 
are given', more literally, 'the one giving (imperfective active participle dd 
from rd', tenseless, here referring to the past) the command (hr ) is (m) the one 
given (imperfective passive participle ddw from rd'; tenseless but here referring 
to the continuing situation in the present) to him the command’. 

The particle 'w (3.5) may precede the noun in Noun plus Adverb: 'w 't 'm 
'there was barley ('t) there ('m)'; 'w d@bw 'mf hn‘ '@rrt 'figs (d?bw) were in 
it, [together] with (hn') grapes ('?rrt)'. After 'w the noun may be replaced by 
a suffix pronoun: 'wn m wegwr ‘we (-n) were ('w-) in the Great (wr) Green (w?g)', 
that is, the sea. ‘wf r smr ‘he shall be a [royal]! companion' (‘he is to (r) a 
companion (smr)'). 

An introductory particle plus dependent pronoun may replace the noun: mk w' 
r gsk'I'm right at your side', more literally, 'behold (mk) me (w’) at (r) your 
side (gs-k)'. 

A preposition may be followed by an infinitive in such a construction: xtw 
hr gmgm t? hr mnmn 'the trees cracked and the earth shook’ - ‘trees (xtw) were 
upon (ae cracking (gmgm), ground (t?) was upon shaking (mnmn)'. 

3-4. Noun plus Noun, meaning X is Y. This construction with both formants 


regular nouns is rare (the m of equivalence or pw being more frequently used for 





X is Y). An example is mktt mkt r‘ ‘your (-t, f.) protection (mkt) is the pro- 
tection of Re'. More frequent is this construction with either noun replaced by 
a nominalized form or a pronoun. Possible replacement patterns are: Nominalized 
r form plus noun. nfr mtn’ 'my path (mtn) is good (nfr, participle)'. Noun plus 


demonstrative pronoun: dptmwt nn 'this (nn) is the taste (dpt) of death (mwt)'. 
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Noun pw noun, with demonstrative pw, is a frequent construction meaning X is Y: r 
pw 'it is Re' (without second noun). The second noun may be considered in apposi-. 
tion, so that noun pw is our replacement for noun noun. Further apposition is se 
in: t? pw nfr '?? rnf 'it was a good land, named Yaa' - 'it (pw) was a land (t7), 
a good one (nfr), Yaa its name (rn-f)'. Other examples: dm' pw 'mnt 'the West 
('mnt) is an abode (dm')'; sxty pwn sxthm?t 'he (pw) was a peasant (sxty) of 
(n[y], in apposition to sxty) the Wadi Natrun'; hmtw'b pwnr' 'she (pw) is the 
wife (hmt) of a priest (w'b) of Re’. ; 

Noun plus dependent pronoun: ptr rf sw 'who indeed (rf) is he (sw)?'. Note 
that ptr 'who?' is a noun. Nominalized form plus dependent pronoun: nfr tw hn‘! 
'you (tw) are happy (nfr, participle) with me'. Nominalized form plus pw: hns 
pw n wsx @s pw 'it (pw) was narrow (hns), it was certainly (?s) not (n) broad 
(wsx)' (participles). mk 'rtsn pw 'behold this is what they've done ('r-t-sn)' 
(relative form). n't pw 'rtnn m xd r xnw_ 'so we sailed downstream to the [royal 
residence' - 'it (pw) was a sailing (n‘-t, infinitive) which we did ('r-t-n-n, 
relative sgmn(f))...' 

Independent pronoun plus noun: ntk 'tn mh 'you (ntk) are the father 
('t) of the orphan (nmh )' . Independent pronoun plus nominalized form: 'nk wnt 
mry rmc 'I ('nk) was indeed (wnt) one beloved (mry, participle) of men (rmc)'. 
Independent pronoun plus pw: ntf pm m? t 'it is he (ntf) in truth'. Demon- 
strative pronoun plus pw: p? pw 'this is it'. 

The Old perfective may also replace the second noun of noun plus noun. 
Although verbal in form (having personal endings), it patterns here as a nominal- 
ized form. (A participle is generally indistinguishable from an Old perfective 


in this construction.) c?wk n ‘nx ngmw m srt! 'your breath (c@w-k) of life (‘nx) 


is sweet (ngmw, Old perfective) in my nostril (srt-')'. 
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3.5. The particle 'w. Examples of 'w in the noun plus noun construction 
are given above. 'w also occurs before verbal sentences: 'w wpnf rff r' ‘he 
opened (wp-n-f) his mouth (r?-f) to me (r-')'. The subject, noun or pronoun, 
may occur after 'w, in apposition to a suffix subject on the verb: sgmn' xrwf 
‘wf mdwf 'I heard (sgm-n-') his voice (mdw-f) as he spoke' (‘he was' 'w-f, ‘he 
was speaking' mdw-f). 


[June, 195) | 


lfhis sketch was written for the once-projected Dictionary of Languages. It 
seems unlikely that the latter will ever be published, and it appears advisable 
to present it here. It is not meant to be an exhaustive statement, but is de- 
signed to give the general linguist a brief account of the linguistic structure 
of MEg. It may also be of use to the Egyptologist in presenting an interpreta- 
tion of the data in descriptive terms. 

The major grammars used in the preparation of this outline are: Sir Alan 
Gardiner, Egyptian grammar, Oxford, 1927 (second edition, 1950); Adolf Erman, 
Aegyptische aoeat tk Berlin, 1928; M. Chaine, Notions de langue egyptienne I, 
Langue du moyen empire, Paris, 1938. Nearly all examples are from Gardiner. 








iSee ae F. Edgerton, 'Early Egyptian dialect interrelationships', BASOR122.9- 
12(1951). er 


3See William F. Edgerton, ‘Stress, vowel quantity, and syllable division in 
Egyptian', JNES6.1-17(19h7). 


“Norman de Garis Davies, The tomb of Rekh-mi-re‘ at Thebes, New York, 1943, vol.II, 
plate xxiv. ; 
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Carroll, John B. The study of language: a survey of lineuistics and related dis— 
ciplines in America. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University press, 1953. xi p-,(1] 


1., 289p. $h.75. 





[P60.0h0. Reviews: Linguistics--Value, scope, relations.| 


Reviewed by George L. Trager, Georgetown University Institute of Languages and 
Linguistics, 





The preliminary report of which this book is an outcome, A survey of linguis- 


tics and related disciplines, was briefly reviewed in SIL9.19-20 (1951). The 





enthusiastic approval given there may seem to take the edge off the equal approval 
here intended. But let no reader feel that the present more extended review is 
any less enthusiastic. The book is excellent, and should get wide reading not 
only by linguists but also by all other social scientists, as well as humanists 
and others concerned with language. 

The Preface (v-viii) explains the background of the book: the original report 
was requested by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. It was circulated among 
linguistic scientists and others. The response was everywhere one that urged 
expansion and regular publication. Carroll points out that this is not a general 
book on linguistics or the other disciplines involved, nor is it a technical 
reference work. It is a 'study guide, ... providing the reader with reference 
to some of the more significant books and articles pertaining to each part of the 
presentation' (v). The list of acknowledgments (vi-viii) is an indication of the 
breadth, variety, and soundness of the author's preparation of his material. 

In the Introduction (1-6) Carroll indicates the scope of the book: 'specif- 
ically, it is concerned with those particular problems or aspects of language, 
speech, and communication which by reason of either their theoretical or their 
practical significance have become the central points of interest for certain 


groups of scientists, scholars, and educators! (p.1). These latter are the lin- 


guistic scientists, usually referred to as '‘linguists', but carefully distinguished 


2h 
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from polyglots (1-2); the language teachers (2-3); the philologists (3); the 
general or theoretical, child, educational, psychometric, abnormal psychologists, 
psychiatrists, speech pathologists, and those interested in the psychology of 
language (3-l); social scientists other than linguists—anthropologists, sociol- 
ogists, political scientists, historians; the communications engineers; and some 
philosophers, symbolic logicians, and the 'general semanticists'. 

Chapter 2, The science of linguistics (7-68), defines language and discusses 
the various terms inthe definition, considers other 'semeiotic systems' (1h), and 
mentions many of the important general works (15); then are discussed the history 
of linguistics (15-23), the branches of linguistics (23-9), current trends in 
methodology (29-0), grammatical categories (1-2), linguistic typology (2-3), 


the linguistic Weltanschauung problem (3-8), historical and comparative lin- 





guistics (8-52), the territory of linguistics (53-61), the statistical study of 
language (52-6), and philological studies (65-6), with a summary and forecast of 
the succeeding chapters (66-8). In talking about the history of linguistics 
Carroll mentions European linguistics (21-2), couching his remarks in the tradi- 
tionally polite terms of the broad-minded objective scholar; the present reviewer 
has long been less than polite on this matter, and continues to wish that instead 
of politeness someone would explicitly show some examples of recent European con- 
tributions that exhibit the reported breadth and clarification-—-and by breadth he 
doesn't mean eclecticism, or by clarification erudite philosophizing. 

The reviewer must also object to what can only be a misunderstanding by 
Carroll of what was originally meant by the term metalinguistics and of the matter 
of the use of meaning. Carroll says (27) 'Trager seems to have fallen into the 
Bloomfieldian error of supposing that one cannot talk about meaning unless one 


has a complete scientific description of the objects, events, and relations to 
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which linguistic terms refer'. Without discussing whether Bloomfield was in 
error for his time, the reviewer wishes to point out that he maintains quite a 
different point of view: he believes that the structure of a language, as an 
object of analysis in microlinguistics, is to be arrived at by recourse to 
differences of meaning only ("Is A the same as B, or is it not?'); in micro- 
linguistics one uses this kind of question to establish one's entities, and then 
arrives at their systematic structure by determining their distributions and ar- 
rangements; Bloomfield based morphemics on meaning, whereas the reviewer treats 
morphemes as he does phonemes——as recurring partials, to be identified by dif- 
ferences of meaning but without regard to what the meaning is. 

A little later (28) Carroll says 'An even more basic assumption made by 
Trager is that the specification of linguistic meanings is not the proper business 
of descriptive linguistics, and that semantic considerations should be treated 
only in metalinguistics, where the relevant cultural and ethnological information 
can be brought to bear. The idea of such a division of labor is seductive, but 
completely fallacious and at all events unnecessary. A system of meanings, as we 
have previously stated, is intrinsic to the notion of a language system; therefore, 
to describe a language system is, among other things, to state its system of mean- 
ings ... As a matter of methodology, it is preferable to attempt the isolation 
of linguistic elements purely by reference to their distributional characteris- 
tics, ... but to describe a language without at some point stating its meanings 
is to set up a code book without a key.' Now there are here several statements 
that will not stand up on closer examination. What the reviewer assumes, as 


stated previously, is that microlinguistic analysis is—-and must be--done by 
distribution of recurring partials identified by means of difference of meaning 


only. It is precisely as a matter of methodology that this is necessary: levels 
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of analysis mst be kept separate or the analysis cannot be made. Of course, 
referential meaning ('real meaning', 'metalinguistic meaning') is part of the 
work of the macrolinguist, but he takes it up after he has completed his struc- 
tural analysis of phonology and morphology. Then he can examine what may be 
termed 'microlinguistic meaning' (the term semology has been suggested for this 
level of analysis), though we do not as yet have a methodology for this; and, 
when he has been supplied by fellow anthropologists with analogous 'micro'- 
analyses of other cultural systems, he can go into metalinguistic meaning as 
such. In the macrolinguistic picture a 'language system' involves meanings, but 
only in that sense and at those levels. The microlinguistic description of a 
language is not the 'code book'--it is only the code system of symbols and the 
rules for their combination; then one goes on to find out the references of the 
symbols, gives the key, and has one's 'code book'. The reviewer feels that 
Carroll could not really have believed what he said in the passages quoted, and 
he hopes that he has shown that in any case Carroll was demolishing a phantom 
straw man. 

The rest of chapter 2 is an excellent, concise, and precise survey of the 
subject matter listed above. Carroll not only tells what linguists have done 
and do about these matters, he also indicates what problems remain and what 
areas need to be worked on. (On p.6l, line 8, the word with before Zipf should 


be read as which.) Any linguist who wants to tell someone what linguistics is 





could not do better than to have the inquirer read this chapter. 

Chapter 3, Linguistics and psychology (69-111), is extremely instructive 
to non-psychologists; and, for that matter, should be instructive to psychologists, 
for Carroll pulls no punches in showing his colleagues in that field that they 


must do something far better than they have done to formulate a valid 
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psycholinguistics. The section on 'The nature of language behavior' (88-9) is 
especially interesting in showing its independently arrived at convergence with 
some recent thinking by linguists and cultural anthropologists. 

Chapter ); is Linguistics and the social sciences (112-32). The implications 
of linguistics for ethnology, cultural history, and sociology are made explicit, 
and it is to be hoped that the workers in those fields will take greater heed 
than some of them, especially the sociologists, have in the past. 

Carroll starts Chapter 5, Linguistics and philosophy (133-9), thus: 'Intro- 
duction. This will be a short chapter. It is intended merely to demonstrate that 
philosophers have a vested interest in language and problems of communication, and 
that there are many interrelations, and many mutual interests, between linguistics, 
philosophy, and psychology.' Here again we can only hope that philosophers will 
realize that they had better learn something about language and its structure. 

Language and education (Chapter 6, il0-95) deals with various kinds of 
‘applied linguistics'. There is a section on the teaching of language arts 
(11-68) which shows how backward our educationai system remains in all that it 
does about language--reading, the matter of correctness, speech education, and 
other branches. In: surveying second-language teaching (168-‘2) Carroll gives an 
excellent history of the developments in language teaching in the last fifteen 
years, including the so-called 'army method', the programs at Cornell, George- 
town's Institute of Languages and Linguistics, Michigan's English Language Insti- 
tute, and the Foreign Service Institute of the Department of State. Since the 
book was written, the latter's program has been seriously contracted by 'economy' 
and staff cuts, especially in regard to linguistic research. At Georgetown, 
meanwhile, progress has been made in strengthening linguistic research and al- 


ready master's degrees in linguistics are being given and the possibility of 


granting doctorates is being envisioned. 
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Chapter 7, Communication engineering and the study of speech (196-212), dis- 
cusses the theory of communication (as the engineers define it) and electronic 
devices for the study of linguistic data. 
In Chapter 8 (213-23) are listed organizations, personnel, and publications, 
and the possibilities of and requirements for obtaining degrees in linguistics 
are commented on. 
The final chapter (9, 22-31) is called The future of language studies. It 
is an objective, well-phrased, and clearly thought-out statement of the present 
situation, immediate goals, and specific recommendations, with priorities. 
Readers who have to convince budget committees and foundations ought to learn 
it almost by heart. 
The book ends with Notes and references (235-68) and an Index (271-89). 
Whatever one may think of specific items throughout the book, even to the 
extent of fundamental disagreement (as we have done in respect to the matter of 
meaning, above), Carroll's book must be welcomed as the greatest propaganda aid 
yet to appear in relation to linguistics, and one that is so good that it will 
perhaps do the job needed without calling for other books like it. That Carroll 
is a psychologist (although also competent in and fully conversant with lin- 
guistics—-as a youth in Hartford he knew Whorf and learned much from him informally) 
is excellent, for it eliminates the charge of special pleading; that the book is 
published by the Harvard press is encouraging, for linguistics as such has never 
flourished at Harvard; that the basis of it was a foundation-supported inquiry 
is even better, for it may mem more understanding of the importance of linguistics 
on the part of the foundations. It is a deep-rooted belief in Western culture that 
things get better as time goes on; books like this one may possibly signify that 
even as objective cultural scientists we may begin to believe that that folk-belief 


has something in it. 
(April 15, 195) ] 
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Warfel, Harry R. Who killed grammar? Gainesville, Fla., University of Florida 
press, 1952. viii, 87p. 








[P60.062. Reviews: Linguistics--Popular and general essays. ] 
Reviewed by Raven I. McDavid, Jr., Western Reserve University. 

This essay is a vigorous if somewhat uncomprehending defense of a point of 
view which linguists often assume has been outmoded and discarded. A biographer 
of Noah Webster, Warfel asserts that the decline in students' familiarity with 
the 'rules of grammar', and in the reputation of grammar as a school subject, 
may be attributed to the pernicious influence of modern linguistics with (what 
he considers) its attitude that anything goes. Among the culprits he cites 
Donald Lloyd, Thomas Pyles, Robert A. Hall, Jr., and--as ringleader of the con- 
spiracy--C.C. Fries. He asserts that modern linguistics is unscientific, that 
linguists are misleading the public, that they are destroying a useful discipline 
without offering a substitute, that the appeal to usage is degrading, that 
writing rather than speech should be the basis of linguistic standards and the 
primary matter for linguistic analysis. He concludes with a demand that lin- 
guists abandon the analysis of linguistic phenomena on the basis of form ana set 
up an analysis and classification and terminology based on me2ning--an analysis 
which, in Warfel's judgment,would have universal application to aii languages 
at all times. 

There is nothing new in these charges, which have been made repeatedly by 
small-town newspaper editors and by old-fashioned school-teachers. To be sure, 
it is distressing to find them repeated by a scholar whose major interest has 
been a famous student ofthe English language. It is further distressing, even 
alarming, that among scholars there should be manifest the same craving for 


authority and condemnation of individual judgment and originality of approach 
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that has been so pathologically evident in recent political life (most notoriously, 


though not exclusively, behind the Iron Curtain). But these symptoms are far 
less important than what the book suggests about the standing of linguistics in 
the general community of educated men. 

First of all, if we take this book as representative, it reveals that even 
those scholars in closely related fields have little familiarity with the major 
work of recent American linguists. This unfamiliarity is shown in Warfel's 
concern with details of the grammar of usage, and in his scant references to the 


more important grammar of structure. This unfamiliarity is likewise attested in 





the names that are cited. Pyles and Lloyd have written effective semi-popular 
discussions, and they have helped bring about better relationships between lin- 
guists and teachers; but they have made no major contributions to linguistics. 
Although Hall has made such contributions, he has made them in works other than 


the one here cited, Leave your language alone! Linguistics, then, is judged al- 





most entirely by part of Fries's work, and that part misunderstood, with no men- 
tion of such linguists as Sapir, Bloomfield, Sturtevant, Whorf, Trager, Bloch, 
Harris, Joos, or Twaddell. If Warfel had examined their work--or had made a more 
thorough examination of the work of Fries and his students--he would have seen 
that linguists recognize that many forces are responsible for the rise and 
development and prestige of a standard language. Linguists are quick to point 
out where differences in language practice exist; they recognize that part of 
the statement about any linguistic form is the attitude which speakers of the 
language have toward the form. But linguists do insist that any linguistic 
statement about the social status of a form should be based not on preconception 
but on observation. In speaking as he does, in condemning linguistics on the 


basis of a few statements about problems of usage, Warfel is judging a science 
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by a few details from one of its fields of application. This kind of judgment, 
which has been found in works of wider distribution than Warfel's, is too common 
at a time when our national existence--and possibly the existence of the human 
race--may depend heavily on the development of linguistics and its application to 
human problems. But, for the fact that these judgments can be made at all, we 
linguists are responsible. If we had a better press, it would be impossible for 


our work to be misunderstood--and we would be exercising the power which our 


science deserves to have. 


The second complaint which we should notice is the well-known one that such 


works as Fries's The structure of English are difficult to follow (it would be 





easy to offer a long list of much more difficult wrks). This complaint, fre- 
quently heard from our colleagues in other academic fields, is likely to create 
real problems for the solitary linguist in a department of English or foreign 
languages, or even anthropology, the situation in which many linguists must work. 
Most linguists write primarily for other linguists, and sometimes for only a few 
of them. But while we have been seeking to stimulate our fellow linguists, we 
have neglected the problem of getting linguistic knowlecze into the hands of 

the wider public whose work is concerned with presenting linguistic materials, 
especially teachers of English. Other sciences, especially physical sciences, 
have had better success in getting their message to the public. The fact that 
there have been many scientifically sound popular treatments of relativity and 
atomic physics indicates that one can describe technical scientific phenomena in 
terms the layman can understand. But most American attempts to popularize lin- 
guistics have revealed little familiarity with the subject. One suspects that 


this lag in communication is due less to the difficulty of the materials than to 











the lack of interest on the part of American linguists, most of whom--understandably- 


feel that they could spend their time more effectively on research. 


[April 15, 195h | 
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LANGUAGES AND EDUCATION: TWO STUDIES 
George L. Trager, Georgetown University Institute of Languages and Linguistics 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. The use of 
vernacular languages in education. Paris, Unesco, ©1953. 156p. (Monographs on 
Fundamental Education, 8.) $1. 
UNESCO; Education Clearing House. African lan S and lish in education. 


(Paris, Unesco, 1953.] 9l1p., lithoprinted. cational Studies and Documents, 
no.2, June, 1953.) 





(P60.07h. Reviews: Vernacular languages, Use of. P60.C7,.'A68. Reviews: 


African languages—Use in education—Relation to English. | 

The two publications being discussed here were made available by the United 
States National Commission for Unesco. A glance at their titles in a list might 
perhaps give a reader the idea that they concern only educators, and not lin- 
guists. Even if linguists, however, were not nearly all actually engaged in 
educational work, these publications would still deserve mention in a linguistic 
journal. They treat many points in which linguists have professional interests, 
and on which linguists can give professional advice. 

The book on vernacular languages has a Preface (p.5-6), and the following 
subdivisions: Introduction (8-15), Chapter I, A continental survey (16-h)): 
Africa (16-22), The American continents (22-5), Asia and the Pacific (25-1), 
Europe (including the U.S.S.R.) (1-1); II, The report of the Unesco meeting of 
specialists, 1951 (45-75); III, Some case histories (76-138); Appendix I, Tenta- 
tive classification of the languages spoken in the world today (139-3); II, 
Terms of reference of the Unesco meeting of specialists (1-5); Bibliography 
(1h6-9); Index (150-6). 

In the preface and elsewhere the phrase 'the authors' is used, but their 
names are not given. One wishes that they were so that they might be identi- 
fied as having done generally an excellent piece of work. In chapter III there 
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are named authors for the several case histories, and Appendix II contains the 
names of the persons attending the meeting. 

The introduction considers the nature of language, writing, the study of 
language, and language and education. The statements are non-technical but 
are accurate and well presented. Bloomfield is quoted in regard to the study 
of language (11); the footnote reference gives the date of his Language as 
1950 and does not give a page number (the quotation contains the last para- 
graph of section 1.1., p.3-h). In the discussion of the relation of language 
to education it is taken as ‘axiomatic that the best medium for teaching a 
child is his mother tongue' (11). Political, linguistic, educational, socio- 
cultural, economic, financial, and practical factors are examined. It is 
pointed out that in multilingual countries 'a careful survey of the linguistic 
situation of a region by linguists is essential before it is decided which 
languages should be used in school and which should not' (12). But, as every 
linguist knows, 'At times, however, the solutions proposed by linguists inter- 
fere with other factors' (13). It might perhaps better be said that the other 
factors interfere with the linguists' proposals. Such interference may come 
from the fact that the language chosen has no single agreed-on standard, or it 
may be an old literary language that no longer fulfills the day-by-day needs 
of the present. This may lead to educational difficulties-—-lack of trained 
teachers and of textbooks, or the use of different languages at different 
levels and for different purposes (government, religion). Added to this may 
be mechanical difficulties of printing a new alphabet or adapting an old one, 
or uSing more than one alphabet. Further factors include such matters as pres- 
tige (so-called native groups often want to use a European language), the costs 


of having more than one language, and the relation of the choice of language 


to other aspects of the cultural process. 
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In the continental survey (chapter I) Africa is taken up first. It is 
pointed out that the number of languages in Africa is large, and that it is 
difficult to know how many because of the multiplicity and duplication of names 
and the undeveloped state of linguistic studies of the languages. The use of 
vernacular languages in Africa is complicated by the colonial administrations 
of the continent. Aside from northern Africa, where the language problem is 
the very special one of Arabic, the existence of standard official languages 
which are European (except for Amharic in Ethiopia) adds to the difficulties; 
necessarily, higher education is in the government language, and many natives 
prefer to become literate in that language as an avenue to social preferment 
and advancement. The colonial powers have in many cases tried to impose simpli- 
fied or standardized mixed dialects in some areas, and this too has met with 
opposition or with unforeseen psychological difficulties (20-1). Orthographies 
too have been troublesome, for reasons that are not made clear in the book, but 
which the reviewer ventures to guess at thus: Buropean orthographies, which 
have prestige, are to varying degrees unphonemic and irregular, and use few 
special symbols; for most languages of Africa, a linguisticaliy sound orthography 
would require special symbols, tone marks (in many cases), new kinds of punc- 
tuation, possibly complex morphophonemic rules; the natives quickly perceive 
that their rulers are troubled by such complexities and unwilling to go all. 
the way in using them; they conclude that such orthographies are not as pres- 
tige-ful as the European kind, and they object to them; then, when a 'simpler' 
orthography is adopted, it is inadequate and the bulk of the potential users 
find themselves preferring to learn the official language or to remain non- 
literate. It is clear from the book, and from other sources, that until other 


problems of colonialsim--or in fact colonialism itself--are removed from Africa, 


the language problems will remain unsolved. 
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The section on the Americas begins by giving a wrong impression; it starts: 
'The linguistic picture of the American continent is more complex than that of 
Africa', and goes on to talk about the large number of families and languages. 
It is stated in passing that the numbers of speakers are usually small, but this 
fact is not brought into sufficient relief to counterbalance the first sentence. 
The European picture of America is often unbalanced in this way. The fact is, 
of course, that the total non-European population of both Americas is so small 
that the existence of many native languages presents nowhere near the problem 
that is found in Africa or elsewhere. The further fact is to be noted that the 
three official languages English, Spanish, and Portuguese are actually the native 
languages of the vast majority of the populations, that French is spoken in 
territories where it is the only language, and that Danish and Dutch (which 
is not mentioned) are official in small peripheral areas. One curious error 
is on p.23: the language of Greenland is not Aleut, of course, but Eskimo. It 
is in Alaska that Aleut is used, along with Eskimo and other languages. 

The sections on Asia, the Pacific, and Europe are long and detaiied, and 
contain much useful and important information. As is inevitable in a publica- 
tion of this kind, they present largely the official or technical version of 
the situation, a version that conceals or distorts the informal realities from 
tine to time. These realities often manage to come out, however, even in ocfi- 
cial reports, as in the treatment of the situation of Hebrew in Israel (27). 

The report of the Unesco meeting (chapter II) is like most such reports. 
There are good ideas wrapped up in much caution and official language, and 
there are far too many instances of failing to face the facts of colonialism 
and cultural clash. 


The case histories in chapter III cover the Tarascan project in Mexico 


(by A. Barrera-Vasquez), a discussion of Arabic (Ahmed Zaki), the development 
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of Indonesian (Sutan Takdir Alisjahbana), the use of Pidgin English in New 
Guinea (C.H. Wedgewood), the unification of the Akan dialects of the Gold 
Coast (K.J. Dickens), the Iloilo experiment in the Philippines (Pedro T. Orata), 
and a historical discussion of the development of Hungarian, Finnish, and Es- 
tonian in the last hundred years (A. Sauvageot). The reviewer finds all such 
discussions more or less afflicted by a narrowness of political partisanship, 
an ignorance of the relation of linguistic acculturation to general accultura- 
tion, and a Western (and specifically European) ethnocentrism. These disadvan- 
tages are less apparent in the present instance than they sometimes are, but 
they affect the scientific validity of the reports nonetheless. Too little is 
known of the totality of factors involved for the positive kind of opinions 
expressed in these discussions. In this connection, Sauvageot's cautionary 
conclusions from the case histories he discusses are rather well put. 

The 'tentative classification' of languages and the bibliography are very 
useful in a publication reaching the audience this one is intended for. 

The second work under discussion here covers much the same kind of material 
as the first, but with limitation to African languages in territories where 
English is the official language. The first chapter (l-21) is a report on a 
meeting of experts at Jos, Northern Nigeria, in November 1952. There follow 
three papers: The place of African languages and English both in and out of 
school (P.A. W. Cook, 22-0); Problems in the use of African languages and 
dialects in education (J. Berry, 1-8); The teaching of English as the second 
language in African territories where English is the accepted second language 
(P. Gurrey, 9-65). An appendix (II, 67-90) contains a report prepared by the 


International African Institute on the use of vernacular languages as vehicles 


of instruction in British territories in Africa. There is a short bibliography (91). 
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The report of the meeting is a document that has much good in it, and that 


is obviously the product of persons motivated by the highest ideals; it is, 
however, often culturally naive and ethnocentric, and its recommendations can 
probably not be effectively carried out under the realities of colonial condi- 
tions (not to mention the state of knowledge in linguistics and other fields 


of anthropology). The three papers, which bear out the reviewer's skepticism, 


are sober and sobering documents. 


(November, 1953./ 
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Snell, Bruno. Der Aufbau der Sprache. Hamburg, Claassen Verlag, 1952. 22lp. 
[P60.092.2. Reviews: Structure of languages. | 


Reviewed by Hugo Mueller, Georgetown University Institute of Languages and 
Linguistics. 


The title of this book suggests an analysis of language in terms of what 
its components are, how they are held together, and how they function. ‘'Aufbau' 
is an image taken from the world of builders and one would expect to learn 
something about the material and the blueprints that went into the building. 
What makes it even more promising for the linguist is that the building is not 
any language but language in general. 

However, the author is not a linguist but an outstanding philosopher, and 
his field of specialization is the world of ancient Greece (cf. his magnum opus, 


Die Entdeckung des Geistes: Studien zur Entstehung des europaischen Denkens bei 





den Griechen). It is therefore not surprising that his is a mentalistic approach, 
in other words that meaning is the criterion on which he bases his investigation. 
To stay in the image of the building, he tries to find what the elements of 
the construction seem to convey to the impressed observer, rather than how they 
function. 

Snell regretfully admits that he had to omit non-Indo-European languages 
from his consideration, but he is inclined to believe that his 'Urphanomene' 2 
are universally valid. 

For Snell there are three 'Urphinomene des Sinns' which reflect our modes 
of thinking and can be discovered in every element of language: they are repre- 
sentation (Darstellung), expression (Ausdruck), and effectuation (Wirkung). It 
is interesting to follow the author through the different stages of his analysis 


and see him bring out this trinity at the various levels. He starts with a dis- 
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course on meaningful movements among which he distinguishes Nachahmungs-, Aus- 


drucks-, and Zweckbewegungen. 
Then he goes on to sounds and finds the same categories. The terminology 





is not clear, and the discussion of an otherwise fruitful example (Nietzsche, 
'Der Herbst') suffers from a confusion of pitch with place of articulation. 
The word classes again exhibit the trinity: the noun is predominantly 
representation, the adjective contains the element of expression, and the 
verb is related to a goal. 
Sentences are meaningful only if they fall into one of these categories: 
a is b (representation) 
a has b (expression) 
a acts b (effectuation) 
And so the principle is upheld also in syntax. Moreover, it is shown to exist 
in literature: epic poetry represents, lyric poetry expresses, and the drama 
activates. 

In an attempt to schematize the categories of thinking and to link language 
to this philosophical schematization, a method of eclecticism and ad hoc inter- 
pretation is probably unavoidable. The author himself admits, 'die methodische 
Schwierigkeit dieses Versuches liegt darin, dass hier nichts eigentlich exakt 
bewiesen werden kann', but he is consistent in putting his evidence into his 


three 'Urphanomene' . 





Snell is undoubtedly an original thinker, but linguists would have prefer- 


red a more indicative title for the book. 


{ June 3; 195k ] 
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Bolling, George Melville. Ilias Atheniensium: the Athenian Iliad of the sixth 
century B.C. Lancaster, Pa., 1950. x,18p., plus unnumbered text. 


[P60.A3115.9. Reviews: Homeric Greek--Texts. | 
Reviewed by Carleton T. Hodge, Foreign Service Institute, Department of State. 
Professor Bolling has given us an unusual book. We do not yet have what 
may be termed a truly 'Homeric' text, that is, a text representing the time of 
the original epic compositions. The present volume is the first step toward this, 
a reconstruction of the text as it existed in the Sixth Century B.C. Although 
practicality prevented the complete accomplishment of this aim, the deliberate 
departures are clearly stated in the Introduction (1). The text is the result 
of careful critical and linguistic analysis. At the same time it provides source 
material for further analysis of the text as a linguistic document. 
Aside from the value of Bolling's work in a strictly linguistic sense, 
it is a great contribution to literary history. The scholar raised in the 
classical tradition, as many of us were, is now able to see at a glance the re- 
sults of Professor Bolling's researches. Even the one whose Greek is fast fading 
can pencil out the lines of a translation, following the Bolling text, and obtain 
the sixth century text in English. The result of this experiment is a healthy 
shock as one approaches the earlier version of the epic. 'Homer's' genius suffers 
but little, though the continuing genius (or genii) of successive bards and 
scholars who made the additions to the text grows. 


{May 18, 195) ] 
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Franklyn, Julian. The Cockney: a survey of London life and language. 2d ed. 
London, Andre Deutsch, ltd., 1953. xiv,338p. 


[ P60.A6883.7. Reviews: English--Dialects--London Cockney. | 
Reviewed by Raven I. McDavid, Jr., Western Reserve University. 

The section entitled Language covers about a fourth of this book, p.221-301. 
Like most other treatments of Cockney (and too many treatments of other dialects), 
it is impressionistic, anecdotal, often entertaining, but never really at grips 
with the problem of what constitutes the peculiarities of Cockney and sets it 
off from both the upper levels of London speech and the varieties of English folk 
speech in neighboring communities. Despite the author's disparagement of scien- 
tific linguistics and his disdain for any type of transcription, phonetic or 
phonemic, only systematic investigation can reveal what is peculiar to Cockney, 
what is probably known throughout the English-speaking world (such as peepers, 
'eyes'), what is possibly general British colloquial (such as lugs, 'ears'), 
and what is recently imported (such as the Americanism bunk). That Franklyn did 
not invite the cooperation of linguists is especially regrettable, since his ob- 
vious familiarity with London life would have made it easy for such a cooperative 
project to find excellent informants and to elicit copious data from them. 
The scientific description of Cockney still remains to be done. 


{ June 3, 195h | 
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Harkins, William E., assisted by Mary Hnykova. A modern Czech grammar. New York, 
N.Y., King's Crown press, 1953. xi, 338p. 








(P60.A7650.77. Reviews: Czech--Elementary textbooks. 
Reviewed by Carleton T. Hodge, Foreign Service Institute, Department of State. 

The present volume does not fulfill the need for an up to date Czech grammar. 
It is a traditional school text with the lessons consisting of reading selections 
(with vocabulary), grammar notes and exercises, and some expressly conversational 
sections. 

'The book has been planned as a complete, self-sufficient introduction to the 


Czech language, and can be used for study without a teacher.' (v) 'Often the rhythm, 





accentuation and intonation of the entire sentence are more important for compre- 
hension than a literally correct articulation of individual sounds.' (lh) Yet the 
student is left without any further indication of the 'rhythm, accentuation and in- 
tonation', except for a note on word stress (12, 13). Secondary stress, intonation 
patterns, juncture - all these are ignored. They are presumably to be gotten from 
imitation, which is stressed (3), but the student who is on his own would be com~ 
pletely lost. 'Each language has a sound system uniquely its own.' (3) Certainiy 
no one can quarrel with this. At the same time is it not reasonable to expect a 
description of the Czech sound system? The entire chapter (Introduction) devoted 
to the pronunciation and spelling of Czech is done in terms of the conventional 
orthography. Throughout the book grammatical discussions which would be greatly 
simplified by a phonemic statement are clumsily put in terms of the traditional 


orthography. 
Better texts than this will not be produced until those who feel the inade- 


quacy of the old approach express themselves more loudly. 


(May 18, 195) |! 
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Josselson, Harry H. The Russian word count and frequency analysis of grammatical 
categories of standard literary Fon Ae Detroit, Mich., Wayne University press, 
1953. 27hp.— 


[P60.A47807.6. Reviews: Russian--Frequency lists. | 





Reviewed by Carleton T. Hodge, Foreign Service Institute, Department of State. 

Frequency of occurrence is an important part of the description of a given 
morpheme. The grosser aspects of morpheme frequency are, of course, plain. 
Paradigms in grammars reflect not only replacement patterns but to a large extent 
list the most frequent morphemes, together with a sample of the type of fellow 
morpheme they associate with. Statistical method has not, however, been pri- 
marily concerned with morphemes. It has most frequently manifested itself as a 
‘word' count. That the lists produced by this method have been useful despite 
the lack of linguistic rigor in defining the units to be counted is due to the 
fact that many of the 'words' traditionally counted happen to be linguistic 
units. However, due to the lack of precise definition of the 'words' counted, 
these lists have been of far more value to the pedagogue dealing with ortho- 
graphic units than to the linguist. 

The present ‘word count' attempts much more than the ordinary and approaches 
something more in line with linguistic needs. Grammatical teatures, such as gen- 
der, case, tense, aspect, etc., have also been tabulated. It is not strictly a 
morpheme count but a step in that direction. 

The results of the word count are given in six lists, covering the 5,230 most 
frequent words. The count takes into consideration the date of the source material 
and the type of literature (conversation being distinguished from non-conversation, 


which is a very important distinction). An Introduction (5-37) explains the method 


and gives some interpretation. Some examples of statistical data concerning gram- 
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matical categories are also given. The possibilities here are almost limitless. 


The data are punched on I.B.M. cards so that any type of count desired may be 


readily made (subject, of course, to limitations of the frame used by Josselson). 


This feature of the work raises it far above previous 'word counts'. The facts 
presented in the published book are only a small part of the data available. 
Professor Josselson is to be congratulated on a work of continuing usefulness. 
Despite its great merit, Josselson's work still leaves the linguist dis- 
satisfied. He wants, of course, something that Josselson could not possibly 
have given him, but he wants it nevertheless. The linguist wants an analysis 
of a different corpus, with a different type of count. The corpus would be one 
of live speech, preferably recorded unrehearsed, and the count would be of mor- 
phemes, taking also into consideration some of the morphemic context. The latter 
would, in the case of Russian, lead us right back to words, but these words would 
have been previously defined by the linguist and not by the orthography. Among 
the morphemes would be included the superfixes. Obviously, this is not a feasible 
count for Russian today. It is to me, however, the linguist's dream of wat 
should be done first--a descriptive count of morphemes. This would then be fol- 
lowed by such a count as Professor Josselson has made, based on written sources 
and eventually treating the whole of the recorded history of that language. 


[May 18, 195h | 
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Sturtevant, Edgar H.; and E. Adelaide Hahn. A comparative grammar of the Hittite 
language. Volume 1, revised edition. New Haven, Conn., Yale University press, 
1951. xx,199p. $5. 
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Reviewed by George L. Trager, Georgetown University Institute of Languages and 
Linguistics. 


This long-awaited definitive revision of Professor Sturtevant's Hittite gram- 
mar was his last work, and a fitting end to a great career as a classicist and a 
linguist. The present volume, entirely Sturtevant's work, is to be followed by a 
second, dealing with syntax, by Professor Hahn. 

It will be well to present a summary of the detailed table of contents (ix- 
xiii) before discussing any part of the book. Chapter 1, Introduction (1-9), de- 
scribes the documentary evidence, and situates Hittite among the related and non- 
related languages of its region, ending with the presentation of the affiliations 
with the languages usually called Indo-European--the so-called Indo-Hittite hypothe- 
sis. Chapter 2 (10-28) deals in great detail with the system of writing. Chapter 
3 (29-66) is the Phonology; here a phonemic system is constructed from the graphic 
evidence. Then come the morphological chapters: lh, Nouns and adjectives (67-101); 
5S, Pronouns (102-15); 6, Verbs (116-66). Indexes complete the volume (167-99). 

This reviewer's competence is not in Hittite as such. The presentation of 
the facts of the language is taken to be thorough and accurate, many years of 
association and friendly exchange of opinion and information with Sturtevant hav- 
ing made that abundantly clear. But the first and third chapters especially pre- 
sent a number of problems of great general interest, and the reviewer, having 
worked and written before on some of these points, hopes that a discussion of 


them may be useful. 
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In chapter 1, sections 1-2 describe the sites and the finding of the Hittite 
texts in them. The probable origin of the Hittite writing system is indicated 
(sec.l-5) as being not directly from Sumerian or Akkadian, but from the cuneiform 
signs as adapted by the speakers of Hurrian. In sec.6 it is stated that Hurrian 
and Hittite both had a distinction between voiceless and voiced phonemes (only 
stops? ), and indicated them indiscriminately by either one of several pairs of 
signs which in Akkadian gradually developed distinct values; moreover, it is said, 
both the former languages indicated voiceless phonemes by writing the signs double 
where this was possible. Now, the statement that Hittite and Hurrian had pairs 
of voiced and voiceless phonemes cannot be accepted in that bald form, nor can 


it be supported by the statement about double writing. We know nothing about the 





origin and affiliations of Hurrian, so that there is no way except from the ortho- 
graphy to know what sounds it had. The orthography tells us only that a sign x1, 
used in initial position, could appear internally not only alone but also preceded 
by a sign x2, the phonetic value of the sign x; being deduced as [XV|, and that of 
x, as [VX]. The interpretation of |VXXV! as /VXV/ (where X means a voiceless 
sound), whereas [VXVj is interpreted as having a voiced intervocalic consonant, is 
simply not possible at this point in the presentation of the evidence. All that is 
possible is to say that since xx, differed consistently from x, internally, they 
represented a phonemic difference, which might have been actually one of double 
versus Single consonant. A writing system has to be taken at face value--at least 
until systematic and convincing proof to the contrary is offered. Our first ob- 
jection then is that we are here presented with a conclusion already arrived at, 
rather than with a statement of a working hypothesis. 

In sec.9-1) the Anatolian languages are described. There can be no doubt of 
the correctness of Sturtevant's views as to the existence of this group, and as to 


its relation to the rest of Indo-Hittite. Whether the setting off of Hittite 
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against a 'ti-Anatolian' comprising Hieroglyphic Hittite, Luwian, Palaic, Lycian, 
and Lydian is justified, however, is a question; we know too little of these lat- 
ter languages to speak with such assurance. As for the matter of setting off the 
rest of Indo-Hittite as a coordinate branch—Indo-European——and dividing it into 
seven subsequent branches at one fell swoop, the reviewer has previously indicated 
his dissent (H.L. Smith and G.L. Trager, 'A chronology of Indo-Hittite', SIL8.61- 
70 [1950]). Considering the known similarities of some of the groups to each 
other as against the rest, it does not jibe with good method to make this kind of 
partition. What is needed is a succession of splits into two, say the series 
postulated in the article just cited: IH into Anatolian vs. IF,, Armenian vs. Iz, 
Indo-Iranian vs. IB,;, Hellenic vs. European, South-and-West European vs. North 
European, Germanic vs. Balto-Slavic, Baltic vs. Slavic. It can be admitted that 
there may have been situations which are falsified by the two-way split method, 
but nonetheless only such a method gives the greatest number of sound results 
consistent with what we know about actual languages. 

The writing system is discussed in 2 general way in sec.16-31. Then (sec. 2) 
we are given a statement of the phonemes assumed by Sturtev.nt for Pr to-IH. 
They are: e, &, 0, 5, bs y, wy, r, l, m, 03 ‘s h (the laryngeal formerly written <), 
x, Y3 ky ty p3 gy ds g', d', b 3 s. A number of questions can be raised here. 
What is the relation of €, 6 to e, o? Is length a phoneme, or are the two long 
vowels simply two more vowels? If length is a phoneme, is it in contras: pnonemic- 
ally with any or all of the laryngeals? (That it is morphophonemically different 
we know, of course.) Is the reduced vowel written & a product of both e and o or 
only of e? Is stress perhaps phonemic, making » unnecessary? Are the four 
'laryngeals' to be grouped in any way—say into two voiceless-voiced pairs? Is 
the aspiration in b‘, d‘, g‘ perhaps identical phonemically with one of the laryn- 


geals? It was assumed in 'A chronology of IH' that @, 6 were phonemically /eH oH/, 
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where /H/ is any laryngeal, and that & is é or 6 (~ indicating weak stress); 

that the 'laryngeals' are to be interpreted as /h/ for Sturtevant's ’, /H/ for 

h, /h/ for x, and /#/ for y, /h / and /h_/ being voiceless-voiced pairs; and that 
b‘, da’, g’ are probably /bH dH gH/. As long as such differences of interpretation 
are possible, all subsequent interpretations following from them are subject to 
reanalysis. 

Sturtevant does not construct a phonemic system for Proto-Anatolian, but as- 
sumes that one or two of the laryngeals had probably been lost and that a had be- 
come phonemically separate from e (sec.33). For Hittite of 1300 B.C. he postu- 
lates the following phonemes (sec.36): a, i, u; y, W3 n, my, ry 13; (h)h (=x), h (=*); 
k, t, p3 g, d, bs s. For an earlier period he suggests that there “ns a ven e, 
and possibly also an o (sec.37). The argument for these phonemes is conducted in 
terms of the transcription symbols a, e, i, u, u, y» W, hy k, g, q, t, dy p, b, 2, 
8, r, 1, n, m, in sec.39-5h. 

It is clear that Hittite had the three vowel phonemes /a i u/. The signs 
transcribed with e point to the possibility of there having been an /e/ phoneme 
when the language was first written down, but the constant confusion between e 
and i symbols indicates the correctness of the conclusion that there was but one 
front-vowel phoneme later on; it may have had lower and higher allophones, which 
were written by scribes who knew the sounds from other languages, or it may be 
that the writing of e symbols was just a matter of tradition in certain words. 
Sturtevant rejects--rightly in our opinion--the possibility that u represented 
an /o/ phoneme. As for the symbols y and w, these were writings for non-syllabic 
allophones of /i/ and /u/; the reviewer was associated with Sturtevant in showing 
that this analysis was correct (Lang.18.259-70 [19l2]; 19.209-20 [19h31). 

That /m n 1 r/ were consonant phonemes is abundantly clear; they had no 


syllabic allophones. The sibilant, /s/, is written with S-signs; this may be 


evidence for the phonetic character of what we are accustomed to calling 'IE s'. 
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It is regularly assumed that IE had three stop series at least: voiceless 
stops /p t k/, voiced stops /b d g/, voiced aspirates /bh dh gh/. Whether there 
was a palatal series /k  @h/ and also a labialized velar series /kw gw ghw/ does 
not affect this part of the argument. The supposed phonetic values associated 
with the symbols /t d dh/ etc., have, however, led to considerable difficulty in 
explaining the development of Germanic and Armenian, not to mention Greek. More- 
over, Sturtevant forces Hittite and the other Anatolian languages into this mold 
by interpreting Hittite orthography etymologically rather than phonemically and 
setting up voiceless and voiced stops. 

Suppose we assume that IH had a somewhat different phonemic system. Perhaps 
there was a basic series of plain stops, which may have been voiceless or voiced, 
but were certainly unaspirated and lenis. Let us write these /B D G/, and consider 
them as equivalent to the traditional /b d g/. Then we can assume that the tra- 
ditional /bh dh gh/ were clusters of these basic stops with one or both of the 
postulated voiced 'laryngeals' /u/ or /H/. If we do this, we next assume that the 
traditional /p t k/ were clusters of the basic stops with a voiceless furtis 
element, say /h/: /8h Dh Gh/. If there was a fourth series, that represented by 
Indic /ph th kh/, it was originally perhaps /fh Dh Gh/. With such a system, we 


then have the following developments: 


IH Hittite 

B Pp 

D } in all positions > {% } with practically no phonetic change 
G k 

PH ra 

DH} in all positions > { t } with elimination of voiced aspiration 
GH k 

Bh p 5 

Dh} initially > { t I falling together with other stops 
Gh 

Bh } pp} 

Dh f internally > { tt j with assimilation of /h/ to the stop 
Gh, kk 


If this is the development (and Hittite orthography tell us it is), then Hittite 
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had the phonemes /p t k/ as stops, and also /s h mn 1 r/, and all these consonant 
phonemes could appear between vowels either single or double (as /pp tt kk ss hh 
mm nnilrr/). Intervocalic /h/ was from IH /1/ and /i/, while /hh/ came from IH 
/n/ and /h/. Except for the intervocalic position, original voiceless-release and 
voiced-release stops fell together with plain stops into one series, and original 
voiced and voiceless laryngeals fell together into one phoneme, whose exact phonetic 
nature is not known or knowable and is not pertinent to the problem at this level. 
The reviewer suggests that all of the Hittite evidence supports such a conclusion, 
and that the students of the subject would be much better advised to propose that 
other Indo-Europeanists revise their views than to try to force the traditional 
views onto Hittite. The confusion of the stop series is borne out in the small 
amount of evidence from the other Anatolian languages-—-those that use Greek- 
derived alphabets being especially clear in this respect. 

As is well known, the Hittite declensional and conjugational systems differ 
rather markedly from what has usually been reconstructed for Proto-IE. The evi- 
dence so fully presented by Sturtevant ought to give rise to much more healthy 
skepticism about the traditional reconstructions. It has, as a matter of fact, 
never been easy to fit Germanic and Slavic into the picture, or to account for 
the deviation in some of the other languages. The Hittite evidence gives us the 
basis for reorienting our ideas of the developments, if we only refrain from fol- 
lowing Sturtevant's attempt both to set up an IH first stage and to retain in 
largely traditional form an undivided 'IE' for everything else. 


(March, 195h.. 
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Fags femy toe amozing oo, dasrieny Satie POR, Pras Teese 
(UCPLLO [1951].) 75¢. 

[P60.J31. Reviews: American Indian languages--Collections. | 

Reviewed by William E. Bittle, University of Oklahoma. 

The six lectures in this short volume were originally delivered during the 
public lecture series which accompanied the 1951 Linguistic Institute at Berkeley, 
California. The symposium contained, initially, eight papers, of which two havc 
not been included in this volume (Halpern's 'Pomo, Yuma and Hokan relationships , 
and Robins' preliminary report on Yurok. ) 

The following review is incomplete in at least two senses. It covers only 
three of the papers in the volume, and it provides no critical comment, but is 
designed only to be expository, and this within the allowable space. 

The first paper in the volume, Hoijer's 'Some problems of American Indian 
research', is a concise statement on research needs in the American field. Hoije. 
cites certain outstanding problems, both descriptive and historical, among which 
are the acute needs for the collection of materiais 'for a well-baianceu picture 
of native American linguistic structures’ (p.!i), the coapilation of a comprsnen- 
sive and critical bibliography of American languages, and tne rreparation of an 
introduction to American Indian languages. The author of this paper raises several 
theoretical questions with reference to the techniques by means of which genetic 
relationship is established between languages, and defends to some degree Sapir's 
concept of drift. Hoijer says, in part, that most critics of this notion have 
',...failed to understand...Sapir's conception of a language as a highly complex 
historical product' which ‘includes many levels of grammatical structure, differ- 


ing greatly in age.' Superficial analysis of languages fails to detect the ‘archaic 


or submerged grammatical patterns', which patterns may be ‘expressed in each lan- 
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guage by very different phonetic materials and often, as well, function quite dif- 
ferently in each language'. But the resemblance in pattern which does obtain, 
Hoijer argues for Sapir, is 'so great as to defy explanation by coincidence’. (p.6) 

But tasks of establishing extensive relationships must necessarily wait upon 
the availability of extensive materials, and this is precisely a need which Hoijer 
sees as of foremost importance. 

Specific historical problems are cited: the relationship of American Indian 
languages to those of Asia, the extent and manner of borrowing among contiguous 
languages, the effects of Indo-European-native language contacts, and the problem 
of the 'evolution' of language, either specifically or in general. 'The Americas’, 
Hoijer points out, ‘offer an ideal laboratory for contrastive studies directed 
toward the problem of linguistic evolution.....If languages, like cultures, differ 
in the degree of their evolution, here is the place to discover such differences. 
(p. 10-11) 

The second paper, Rowe's 'Linguistic classification problems in South America’, 
‘supplements Hoijer's by its evaluation of the meager results of work that has 
been done on South American languages'. (p.1). Rowe is pessimistic in his evalua- 
tion. 'The description and classification of South American Indian languages is 
one of the biggest pieces of unfinished business in the field of linguistics.' 
'....it is probably true that we know less about more languages in South America 
than in any other continental area' (13). Rowe argues, moreover, that 'known' 
in the South American field often means only 'known to exist', and that in the 
majority of cases, where any information is available, it is contained in scanty 
vocabulary lists, the transcription of which is so poor that the material is almost 
worthless. Despite this paucity of materials, linguistic classification has been 


2 attempted for the South American languages, and should, with a more critical eye, 





The point at issue, though, in classification, 





be attempted again in the future. 
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is the criticism of any general classifications of South American languages, and 





this, we are told, involves two steps: ‘examination of the reliability of the 
specific studies utilized, and examination of the discrimination with which they 
are compiled' (1h). The first step may certainly be difficult, but fades to incon- 
sequence when compared with the second. 

Principally taken to task by Rowe are both the methods and resultant classi- 
fications of Loukotka and Rivet. In both cases, the 'rudimentary' methods of 
classification cast considerable doubt on the validity of the finished scheme. 
Loukotka employs a vocabulary list of forty-five 'typical' words, in terms of which 
he either classifies one language with another, or defines a language as a mixed 
one (where the number of foreign words exceeds one-fifth of the 'typical' list). 
Rivet is less modest. He employs, similarly, vocabulary lists, but is willing in 
most cases to assume genetic relationship when any forms compare favorably with 
forms in a group already established (presumably by the same method). 

Two other workers in the South American field, Nimuendaju and Koch-Grunberg 
were, Rowe tells us, ‘first-rate ethnographers', and both published a considerable 
amount of the material on which their classifications vere based, so that this 
may well be checked against their finished statements. 

Another recent classification is that by Mason in the sixth volume of the 


Handbook of South American Indians. Rowe insists, again, that in many instances, 





the data upon which this classification was based are unreliable, and that the 
classification is, in this respect, highly inconsistent. 

Rowe then summarizes the criteria utilized by several authors for establish- 
ing genetic relationships between languages, ultimately taking his stand with 
Powell and Kroeber and their insistence on the exclusive use of lexical compari- 
sons. He tends to reject the approaches both of Sapir and of Hoijer, and their 


alleged use of morphological criteria, arguing that we have evidence that languages 
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may certainly differ in the degree of their hospitality to morphological borrowing. 
Such a criterion further ignores the possibilities of convergence or chance paral- 
lelism. 

Rowe summarizes: ‘If, then, we wish to end up with a classification of lan- 
guages to which the comparative method will be applicable....our primary criterion 
for relationship should be lexical similarity, and our proof, the establishment of 
numerous and far-reaching systematic sound correspondences. So far as morphologi- 
cal similarities agree with lexical ones, we can accept them as confirming evi- 
dence, but morphological similarity alone should never be admitted against the 
lexical evidence, or in the absence of lexical similarities' (23). 

The fourth paper in this volume raises, perhaps, some of the most tantaliz- 
img problems; certainly some of the most controversial. Jacobs, in 'The areal 
spread of sound features in the languages north of California', carries further 
the suggestions of Hoijer in another place, that the problems of diffusion of 
phonetic and morphological elements from place to place may not satisfactorily 
be explained solely in terms of linguistic factors. Taking the Northwest Coast 
languages as his area of consideration, Jacobs raises a number of questions in 
regard to the reasons for the sharing by many languages of phonetically similar 
or identical elements. Thus, the anterior palatals gY and kY appear, at present, 
to be shared by language groups quite widely separated one from another: Coos. 
and Alvea, Tillamook Coast Salish, and Coastal Chinook on the one hand, and (to 
the north of these), Kwakiutl and Tsimshian on the other. The situation in these 
two separate districts might, Jacobs notes, be ‘explained on the presumption that 
the feature survived from an early era, whereas the surrounding languages had lorg 
since lost it' (8-9). But this fails to explain the retention in one area of 


the features, the loss in another of the same features. It further demands com- 





pounding of explanation in order to account for the ‘archaic 





genesis of these 
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common features in languages assumed at present to be genetically unrelated. An 
alternative hypothesis is one that 'may be explained in terms of intermarriage 

and intercommunication in a rather populous and well-to-do food-gathering subarea' 
(49), which should suggest a process of diffusion to the ethnographer. If this is 
the case, then other features should as well have diffused, and Jacobs charges 
scholars working in this area to 'be on the lookout! (9) for such additional 
features. 

Jacobs presents, additionally, other examples of the fairly widespread dis- 
tribution of certain clusters of phonetic features, whose presence resists expla- 
nation in terms of genetic relationship. But he challenges an assumption made, 
we are told, by most linguists that the phenomenon of language change (both in- 
ternal phonetic change and change by borrowing) proceeds in all parts of the 
world in much the same way and at much the same rate. The author points to our 
lack of knowledge of the differential rates of change in language in various cul- 
ture areas, and suggests that we may well find a host of cultural factors operat- 
ing either to enhance the speed of change or to retard such change. 

Jacobs summarizes with a discussion of the possibi2 types of explanation that 
may be brought forth for linguistic change but which involve cultural factors as 
well. And finally: 'The question that I raise is not primarily one concerning the 
possible cultural determinants for or settings within which morphological features 
tend to develop and change. I urge only that some of the sounds of languages may be 
shown to be interconnected in varying degrees, and possibly in different ways than 
features of morphology, with some community interrelationships or with differentials 
in populational density or with still other cultural factors' (55-6). 

The three remaining papers in the volume are Voegelin's 'Inductively arrived 
at models for cross-genetic comparisons of American Indian languages', Haas's 'The 


Proto-Hokan-Coahuiltecan word for "water"} and Bright's 'Some Northern Hokan 


relationships: a preliminary report'. 


[May 18, 195h. | 











